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Extract from Joan Spauvina’s Account of his 
Early Experience and Exercises. 
(Continued from page 403.) 


A fear had arisen in my mind, lest I should 
be beholding the mote in my brother’s eye, and 
not attending sufficiently to that power, which 
could alone remove the beam out of my own; 
and though my spirit was frequently grieved on 
hearing vain conversation, and often seemed to 
feel a desire to reprove, yet I was afraid to cast a 
stone, feeling myself not without sin ; and I had 
to remember and to desire to practise what is 
recorded ; to study to be quiet and mind my own 
business. I think I can truly say, that in still- 
ness and retiredness I experienced a degree of 
peace, and I trust a growth in grace. I must 
acknowledge with humble thankfulness, the 
condescending kindness of my heavenly Father 
in favouring me with much opportunity of 
retirement; having comparatively but little 
worldly business, for I sorrowfully found in those 
lawful engagements, a very great difficulty of 
keeping in that straight line of duty, which I 
believed was marked out for me. In the course 
of conversation words would oceasionally drop, 
which, afterwards, on reflection, brought distress 
on my mind, and I desired to be thankful that 
I was enabled not to desire much of this world’s 
goods, but rather the reverse, and to be content 
with food and raiment. 

It was a concern to me to observe among 
Friends, on a young man’s beginning business 
for himself, a conformity in some things with 
the world, I thought to gain their favor and 
custom. It appeared to me paying very dear 
for their assistance ; and I believe 1 could prefer 
working hard as a servant, to the most profitable 
situation on such terms. Fervent desires would 
frequently arise in my mind, that all who profess 
to be followers of Christ, particularly Friends, 
who profess more than most, would be concerned 
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to practise our blessed Lord’s advice, to seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; 
yea, and seek nothing else till they had found it. 
I believed, by attending to that, they would be 
divinely directed in temporal concerns : and pre- 
ferring it above all things, would be preserved 
from the too prevailing snare of flattering the 
world for their support. I have thought that 
people are often led to such practices, by engag- 
ing in concerns which bring extraordinary ex- 
pense upon them ; which, requiring more of the 
things of this world, a greater difficulty is ex- 
perienced in bearing a faithful testimony against 
what they may be convinced is evil. These 
considerations, through divine assistanee, induced 
me to be careful to confine my expenses in as 
narrow a compass as I believed consistent with 
my situation. Though for many years I had 
strong inclinations to enter into the marriage 
state, I now experienced a check to every desire 
of the kind: believing it was my duty to keep 
myself as much as possible from the cumbers of 
this world, and as a faithful soldier to be ready 
for whatever my great Lord and Master should 
require of me. 

Near the close of the year 1793, I wrote to the 
Friends of the monthly meeting, to be admitted 
a member of Society ; which in due season they 
expressed their unity and compliance with. 
Here I would observe, that from my first ac- 
quaintance with Friends, I could not but approve 
their caution, in not hastily admitting any into 
membership ; differing from most societies, who, 
I have perceived, evince a kind of exulting 
eagerness in adding to their numbers. I can 
say that I did not feel an anxiety to be received 
into membership; but rather to know that power 
which first gathered Friends into a society; to 
experience an union of spirit with the faithful, 
[more] than any name or outward relationship. 
A little before I wrote to the monthly meeting, 
I had some apprehension of being drawn for the 
militia, which would probably have exposed me 
to some severe trial, not being of the Society ; 
yet conyinced of the necessity of bearing my 
testimony against wars and fightings, | was 
mercifully enabled to be still, and leave the 
event, whatever it might be, to the Lord, who 
had hitherto supported me, and not apply for 
admission any sooner on that account. 

The first meeting for discipline I sat in, I felt 
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a powerful concern to speak on a particular sub- 
ject, but considering my state of childhood in 
the Society, and a fear lest I should appear 
forward, I endeavored to get rid of it, and avoid 
speaking ; yet it seemed rather to increase than 
diminish, till just at the close, I expressed a 
few sentences, and found in a little time the 
burden relieved, at least in a degree. 

I was often sorrowfully concerned to observe 
in the nomination of Friends to quarterly and 
yearly meetings, a disposition to make excuses. 
Believing those meetings were established under 
the influence and power of divine wisdom, [ 
thought if there was a proper attention to the 
guidance of the same, Friends would be directed 
in theirnomination ; that the great Lord of the har- 
vest would choose whom he pleased to employ in 
any particular service ; and there might be danger 
in lightly and hastily making excuses, lest it 
should be disobeying the call of the Most High. 
It appeared to me, that worldly concerns had 
too much influence; that it was considered 
whether it would be convenient or not. I knew 
from my own experience, that if an ear was open 
to listen to excuses, enough would be presented 
against many services or duties, as attending 
week-day meetings, and others, in times of busi- 
ness. But I saw or felt it was safer and better 
to have a single eye, to have only one object in 
view, what the Lord required of me, than to look 
on temporal concerns, whether it was convenient 
or not, but simply give up and leave the conse- 
quence ; and I can with humble thankfulness and 
gratitude acknowledge that the inconveniences, 
or losses I might have apprehended would be the 
consequence, were changed into a comfortable 
sense of divine approbation, and an abundant 
reward of peace. 

The 28th of the second month, 1794, being 
appointed by government to be observed as a 

eneral fast and humiliation before Almighty 

od, the mayor of Reading sent out a bill, de- 
siring all sects and parties to observe it as re- 

uired. I felt a concern to write a few reasons, 
i. why we, the religious Society called Qua- 
kers, could not observe it as required ; which were 
copied and handed about in manuscript. One 
copy I sent to the clerk of the parish, desiring 
him to lay it before their ministers, and as many 
of the people as might be. 

“A few reasons why the religious Society 
called Quakers, cannot observe, as required, the 
day appointed for a general fast and humiliation 
(so called) before Almighty God. That the 
magistrates and people may know it is not from 
any contemptof authority, nor in rebellion against 
government, but that they may preserve a con- 
science void of offence towards God and “towards 


man. 

“« First, "because we believe that the Lord 
alone-hath a right and authority to enact and 
require howand when he will be worshipped. 
That all worship whatsoever, performed in the 
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will of man, and which the Spirit of Christ 


doth not lead into, is not acceptable unto the 
Lord, who hath declared, that ‘in vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men ;’ and that ‘the true worshippers 
must worship in spirit and in truth. Therefore 
we believe, that it doth not belong to man to 
impose modes and forms of worship, and if, in 
compliance with the wil] of men, any should 
conform to such pretended worship, the con- 
science not being clear, nor the heart rightly 
engaged in the service, it would be hypocrisy in 
the sight of God, and sin to the person so com- 
plying ; for whatever is not of faith, is sin. 

“Secondly, because we believe, it is not the 
fast which the Lord hath chosen, or will approve 
of, according to what he hath declared by the 
prophet Isaiah, and elsewhere, as for man to 
afflict his soul for a day, and to bow down his 
head as a bulrush. Our Lord called those hypo- 
crites, who desired to appear unto men to fast, 
and commanded his disciples to anoint their 
heads, and wash their faces, that they might not 
appear unto men to fast, but unto him who seeth 
in secret ; who doth net look onthe outward 
appearance, but upon the heart, and whorequireth 
truth in the inward parts. By the prophet he 
declared, that the fast which he had chosen, was 
to loose the bands of wickedness, to feed the 
poor, clothe the naked, &c., that then he would 
accept their prayers. 

“Thirdly, because it is required to implore 
the blessing of Almighty God for the success of 
our arms, which we believe is repugnant to the 
spirit of Christianity. Christ is the prince: of 
Peace, who did not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them ; and commanded his disciples 
not to resist evil, but to love their enemies, and 
to do good to them that hate them. Therefore, 
in obedience to these commands, through the 
influence and assistance of the spirit of Christ, 
we cannot willingly think or do evil to any, 
whatever they may intend to do unto us ; but are 
enabled to commit ourselves to divine protection, 
without the use of any carnal weapons, assuredly 
believing the Lord will preserve all those who 
faithfully confide in, and obey him. 

“‘ For these reasons, and not from obstinacy, 
or perverseness, or any disrespect to those in 
authority, we cannot keep our shops shut, or in 
any manner, directly or indirectly, uphold or 
countenance such a custom. 

“Tt is believed by a remnant, who are secretly 
mourning for the abominations of the land, and 
travailing in spirit, that truth and righteousness 
ar abound, that there is great cause for fasting 
and humiliation before Almighty God; for the 
transgressions of the people are multiplied 
against him, so that there is reason to expect 
that the Lord will visit with his rod even this 
highly favored country; and it is their secret 
desire that as the judgments of the Lord are in 
the earth, the inhabitants thereof may learn 
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righteousness. But, friends, your pretended 
humiliation for a day, with your lips confessing 
your sins, and again returning to yourold course 
is only mocking God. He will not hear, though 
ow make many prayers, and cause your voice to 

e heard on high, while your hands are full of 
blood, while you are desiring the destruction of 
your fellow creatures. That spirit is not of 
God, for God is love, and whoever are led by the 
spirit of God, will love their fellow creatures, 
and not desire their harm. Therefore, friends 
consider what spirit you are of, before you pre- 
sume to draw near to the Most High, who is not 
to be honoured with the lips, while the heart is 
far from him, which it is and ever must 
be, while defiled with the pollution of sin. Seck 
for that new heart and new spirit which God 
hath. promised ; and remember a language 
of old, to those who pretend to honour him 
with their lips, while their hearts are far 
from him : ‘ Wash ye, make ye clean, put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; learn to do well.’ Then (and 
not till then, though you make ever so many 
prayers, and afflict yourselves ever so much) the 
lord will hear your prayers and regard your 
petitions.” 

A few months after I also wrote a few reasons 
why we could not illuminate our houses on any 
‘ occasion ; as Friends, in some places, had suf- 
fered considerably on that account. 

““ Whereas we, the religious Society of people 
called Quakers, are accused by some of being 
disaffected to government, because we do not 
illuminate our houses, as our neighbors do, on 
particular occasions ; this is for the information 
of any who may be desirous of knowing why we 
thus differ. It is not from any political motives, 
or to express any disapprobation of those who 
are in authority, but as Christians, professing to 
walk in the fear of the Lord, in a holy life and 
conversation. We believe such superficial de- 
monstrations of joy inconsistent with this our 
profession, on any occasion whatever. It some- 
times happens that such customs are in conse- 
quence of a supposed advantage gained in war, 
and we cannot believe as Christians, uninfluenced 
by any political considerations, that there can be 
any real cause of rejoicing, but rather of mourn- 
ing, for the destruction of our fellow creatures, 
and to lament the prevalence of those ‘ lusts, 
from whence,’ as the apostle says, ‘come wars 
and fightings.’ Professing also to be followers 
of Christ, who is the Prince of Peace, of whose 
kingdom it was prophesied ‘that they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks, that nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more,’ we believe, wherever this 
kingdom is established in the heart of any indi- 
vidual, the warring, fighting nature will be sub- 
jected by the peaceable, righteous sceptre of 























































evil, but to love even their enemies. 
we cannot, without subjecting ourselves to the 
displeasure of the Most High, conform to any 


custom which countenances or upholds such 
practices. 






Christ : who enjoined his followers not to resist | 
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Therefore 


“ But though we differ from the rest of our 


countrymen, we are not enemies to our country. 
Our prayers are to the God of the spirits of all 
flesh, that he ‘ may please to break the bow, and 
snap the spear in sunder, to cause wars to cease 
to the ends of the earth;’ that the people may 
turn every one from the evil of their ways, and 
serve him alone from whom every blessing is 
received. ‘Then would righteousness and peace 
meet together, and abound in the earth, to his 
praise, and to our present and eternal feli- 
city.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
AN AURORA* BOREALIS. 


The papers speak of a “ brilliant auroral” dis- 
play seen over mach of New England and part 
of New York, which occurred on the evening of 
the 19th inst. In this part of Vermont the 
exhibition was something after this manner: 
Soon after sun set, two orange colored shafts of 
light arose from the N. W. and S. E. respec- 
tively, extending from the horizon to the zenith, 
where they overlapped each other and mingled 
in such a manner as to suggest the idea of im- 
mense ribbons tied in a loose knot far up over 
our heads. Soon these bright shafts began to 
multiply, until nearly the whole hemisphere was 
occupied by them. Some parts of this crown 
occasionally faded into paler red, then deepened 
into tints of crimson, producing an association of 
lights and shades of a very imposing character. 
In the South there was an arch of light. About 
an hour before midnight the brilliancy was the 
greatest ; it then gradually faded away. 

Monkton, ( Vt.) 2mo. 28, 1857. H. M. 





For Friends’ Review. 
HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

The extracts recently given in the Review 
from Dr. Kirkbride’s Report for 1851, of the 
Pennsylvania, Hospital for the Insane, have 
induced me to forwarda short notice of the origin 
and establishment of that Institution, taken 
from “ An Address on the occasion of the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the founding of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, delivered June 10th, 1851, 
by George B. Wood, M. D.” of this city, prepared 
at the request of the managers, and published 
by them. 

In addition to the Address itself, the volume 
contains the names of the officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital since its establishment, and a 
long list of contributors, many of whom are fa- 
miliarly and pleasantly associated in the recollee- 
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tion of those who for the last half century have 
resided in Philadelphia or its vicinity. 

For several years previously to 1830, when 
the original Pennsylvania Hospital had been in 
operation near 80 years, the necessity of a more 
enlarged accommodation, and the organization 
of a separate department for the Insane, was 
seriously felt; and as abundant means were 
within reach of the contributors, they engaged 
heartily in the work. Of this period and of this 
work, Dr. Wood thus speaks. A. 


A new era now begins in the history of the 
Hospital. A great question agitated the minds 
of the Board, the Contributors, and thethinking 
men of the general community. This question 
had reference to the insane. Their numbers had 
increased beyond the means of accommodation. 
New views in relation to the treatment of this 
class of patients had been developed, which could 
not be carried out in the existing space and 
arrangements of the house. The Pennsylvania 
Hospital, which had taken an acknowledged 
lead in this branch of practical medicine, was 
falling behind other establishments. They who 
had the immediate charge of the insane, and 
I happened to be one of them, felt them- 
selves cramped in their curative efforts, and, 
seeing their way clearly to better things, were 
troubled and grieved at the intervening obstacle. 
There was no opportunity for proper classification, 
none for bringing duly to bear the vast remedial 
power of moral influences. It is true that in 
our Institution, under the enlightened supervision 
of Rush and others, correct views of insanity and 
of its management had prevailed and been carried 
into partial effect, at a very early period, and 
had undoubtedly been one cause of its wide 
reputation and popularity. But in the march 
which we ourselves Had been among the first 
to begin, circumstances were now compelling us 
to halt. ‘This state of things could be tolerated 
no longer. Either the care of the insane must 
be abandoned, or we must conform with the im- 
proved views and methods of the day. 

But the reception and care of lunatics were 
among the very objects of the foundation of the 
Hospital. The first memorial to the Provincial 
Assembly refers, in its beginning sentence, to 
the increasing number of lunatics, as one of the 
great wants calling forrelief. All the legislative 
grants, all the individual contributions and lega- 
cies, were made with the understanding that 
they were to be appropriated in part to this class 
of patients. In justice, they could not be aban- 
doned. It was among the highest obligations 
of the Institution to provide for their proper 
care and treatment. An extension, then, of the 
existing accommodation was an imperative duty, 
I might almost say a necessity, But how, and 
to what extent was this to be effected? 

Were we to be content with some enlargement 
of the means already in operation, with some 
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patching of a system which had been outgrown, 
some repairs of an old edifice the very foundations 
of which were insecure? This would have been 
a very short-sighted policy—a very selfish 
policy—shifting from our own shoulders to those 
of our successors, the burden that properly be- 
longed to us. No. The true plan, the most 
efficient, in the end even the cheapest plan, was 
to begin anew; to desert the old grounds and 
the old buildings as insufficient, and as wanted 
too for other purposes; to adopt the good 
American system of migration when overcrowded, 
and to seek a new site and new circumstances 
corresponding with the magnitude and importance 
of the object. 

But how was this to be accomplished? 
Whence were the funds to be obtained? The 
productive capital of the Hospital could not be 
touched. The income from this source was 
sacred. It did not belong to the “ Contributors 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital; it belonged, under 
solemn pledges, to the sick and destitute poor. 
There remained then but one alternative, an ap- 
plication to the public, or the sale of the beautiful 
but unproductive lots around the Hospital. The 
former, it was well known, would, under the 
circumstances and to the extent desirable, be 
unavailing. The answer to every hint of such 
a recourse was, you are rich; you are overburdened 
with unproductive real estate ; make use of your 
own means, and then if necessary apply to us. 
It is true that many regretted the loss of those 
grassy squares: hoped that they might be pre- 
served as breathing places for the crowded city ; 
deprecated even the effect of their loss upon the 
probable health of the inmates of the Hospital ; 
but they gave no money ; they made no offers ; 
they left the Hospital to its own resources. 
The sale of the grounds then became imperative. 
The Hospital had bought them with its own 
money, and had a full right to dispose of them. 

The Contributors at different meetings were 
consulted upon this important business. At 
their meeting in May, 1831, they decided that 
a separate Asylum for the insane was expedient, 
and instructed the Managers to propose a suita- 
ble site at a future meeting. In May, 1832, 
and subsequently in 1835, they gave authority 
to sell the ground east, west, and south-west of 
the Hospital, in order to raise money for the 
new buildings. 

These lots had been purchased originally for 
about nine thousand dollars ; they were sold as 
authorized by the contributors ; and their pro- 
ceeds before they were expended upon the New 
Asylum for the Insane, amounted, principal and 
interest included, to three hundred and twenty 
five thousand dollars. They had never yielded 
an income to the Hospital. In a pecuniary 
point of view, therefore, this was a pure gain. 
It was an exchange of unproductive property 
for the noble establishment which has arisen 


upon the other side of the Schuylkill, and which 
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has restored to Philadelphia the proud rank she 
had nearly lost in this great onward movement 
of humanity, 

The question of a site for this new branch of 
the Hospital was one of great importance. 
Happily it was settled in favor of the country. 
I presume that at present there are scarcely two 
opinions upon the subject. If any one should 
still entertain a doubt, let him visit the beautiful 
spot now occupied by the insane, under the 
charge of this Institution, and he will return 
with all his doubts removed. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that the 
site selected was a farm extending from the 
Haverford to the West-chester road, about two 
miles west of the city, containing somewhat more 
than one hundred acres. 

The position was, I think, happily selected in 
reference to healthfulness, convenience, and 
future availability. A century hence, it is 
probable that our growing town will have reached 
these suburban grounds ; and that their increased 
value at that time will enable the institution to 
extend its beneficence in a degree proportionate 
to the inevitably increasing demands upon it. 

The corner stone of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane, as this establishment is 
properly styled, was laid June 22d, 1836; 
and the house was opened for the reception of 
patients upon the first day of the year 1841. 
The whole cost of it was sustained without any 
encroachment upon the productive capital; 
though the fact, that the profits accruing from 
the board of insane patients had added very con- 
siderably to that capital, might have furnished 
a plausible excuse for the appropriation of a 
portion of it, had such appropriation been ne- 
cessary, to the completion of a new establish- 
ment. 

A visit to the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane will amply repay any one who either 
loves the beauties of nature, or the still greater 
beauties of beneficence in orderly, efficient, and 
extensive action. Around the house are plea- 
sure grounds, of more than forty acres in extent, 
of finely diversified surface, adorned with grass, 
shrubbery and trees, with a small wood enclosed, 
and from various points commanding agreeable 
rural views, Neat isolated buildings are seen 
here and there, intended for the amusement or 
employment of the inmates, or for other purposes 
connected with their well-being. In the midst 
arises a noble edifice, imposing by its magnitude, 
striking by its architectural character, arranged 
internally with every attention to healthfulness 
and comfort, where everything is exquisitely 
clean, everything in order, and a refreshing at- 
mosphere of kindliness, cheerfulness, and all the 
gentler virtues seems to breathe peacefully 
through hall, saloon and chamber. Scattered 
about the grounds, in the different apartments 
of the main building, or in the out-houses, you 
encounter persons walking, conversing, reading, 


or variously occupied, neatly and often hand- 


somely dressed, to whom as you pass, you re- 
ceive an introduction as in ordinary social life ; 
and you find yourself not unfrequently quite at 
a loss to determine whether the persons met with 
are really the insane, or whether they may not 
be visitors or officials in the establishment. From 
this scene of comfort, of amending health, of 
cheering hopefulness, your minds wander back 
to the days of cells, prisons, chains, and the 
lash ; when the eye was offended with rags and 
filth, the ear wounded by yells, screams, and im- 
precations, and the heart pained by the images 
of despair around it; and you thank Heaven 
that you have been permitted to live in these 
times ; you bless the hearts, the heads, and the 
hands which suggested, conceived, and executed 
all this glorious work of beneficence ; and you 
feel your own hearts swelling with a conscious- 
ness of the increased elevation and dignity of 
human nature itself. Surely no outlay of money 
is to be regretted which has led to such results. 





; For Friends’ Review. 
THE SIX NATIONS. 
The Tonewandas rescued by a just Judge. 

In numbers and territorial resources, the Se- 
necas stand at the head of the New York In- 
dians. As was before remarked, they occupy the 
Allegany, Catteraugus, and Tonewanda reserva- 
tions. By the treaty of 1838, (so says the agent, ) 
between the Senecas and the Ogden Company, 
the former ceded to the latter the three Reserva- 
tions now in their possession, together with the 
Buffalo reservation, now in possession of the 
Company. These four tracts are supposed to 
contain about one hundred thousand acres. The 
consideration which the Company was to pay for 
them was $100,000, and $102,000 for the im- 
provements thereon. From various causes, some 
of which may hereafter be alluded to, the treaty 
remained inoperative until 1842, when another 
was entered into, by which the Allegany and 
Catteraugus reservations were to remain the pro- 
perty of the Senecas, and the Company for a di- 
minished consideration, were to retain the Buffa- 
lo and Tonewanda. This treaty was carried into 
effect, only so far as the Buffalo reservation was 
affected. By virtue of this treaty, the improve- 
ments on these two reservations were to be va- 
lued by appraisers, one to be selected by the 
United States, the other by the Company. These 
men, after being duly qualified, appeared among 
the Tonewandas for the purpose of settling the 
value of the improvements—but the Indians ob- 
jected, declaring the treaty was not obligatory on 
them, it never having been ratified by the au- 
thorities of their own band. In consequence of 
this, the appraisers were not permitted to pro- 
ceed—but were forcibly expelled from the reser- 
vation. The Company being thus baffled in their 
attempts to comply with the terms of the treaty, 
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were only able to ascertain by means of third 
persons, what the improvements were worth in 
the aggregate, and pursuant to the information 
thus obtained, filed their award. 

Thus matters stood for some time; the fearful 
Tonewandas having the possession of their beau- 
tiful country. The Company becoming impatient, 
now made a move in order to obtain their object 
by peaceably possessing themselves of a mill on 
said reservation, by purchasing a lease of the 
same, given to a third person, which mill the 
Company refused to surrender at the expiration 
of the lease. A collision ensued—the occupiers 
under the Company were expelled—and the 
agents of the Company returned with legal pro- 
cess in the hands of the Sheriff to enforce their 
title to the property. On account of what then 
occurred, the Indians brought an action against 
the conceived aggressors for personal damages, 
When the trial came on, the Judge in presenting 
the case to the jury, declared, that the stipula- 
tions of the treaty, touching the course to be 
pursued by the appraisers had not been compli- 
ed with in such manner as to pass the title to 
the Ogden Company. That the appraisers should 
have valued the improvements by a personal in- 
spection, and if forcibly opposed, should have 
enforced their right by legal process—and fur- 
ther, instead of awarding an aggregate sum, they 
should have embraced a specification of the value 
of improvements belonging to each Tonewanda, 
so that the agent whose duty it should be to pay 
over the money, could ascertain the amount of 
each one’s share. The Court said that the Com- 
pany had failed to perfect their title, and had 
therefore been trespassers in going on the reser- 
vation. 

It becomes those who attempt to illustrate In- 
dian history, to be cautious in drawing conclu- 
sions, as cross currents are constantly met with, 
by which the inquirer may be easily led astra 
yet I presume the facts as here given are ab 
stantially true. It is, however, very cheering to 
know, that the reservation is still in the hands 
ef its rightful owners, who feel jealous of their 
rights, and who seem disposed to exhaust all 
legal means in vindicating their claims against 
the Ogden Company. Their friends believe that 
the law and facts are on their side, and whatever 
may have been obligatory under the treaty in 
the beginning, time and circumstances have 
given the Indians the advantage, and reinstated 
them in-whatever right (if any) they may have 
lost or released. 

Here it was that, in a former day, the oppo- 
sers of Christianity had their head quarters. A 
young man from this place, who had passed some 
time profitably at Buffalo, on his return home, 
took with him a hymn book in his native lan- 
guage. These hymns he sang to his neighbours, 
and openly advocated Christianity. He was op- 
posed and ridiculed, but remained steadfast. 
Success followed. Eleven young men renounced 
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Paganism—so says the truly excellent Hyde. 
These twelve met frequently for religious con- 
versation. ‘This alarmed the chiefs, who said 
that these young men “ were filling Tonewanda 
with their doctrine.” A council was called, 
and they were admonished to renounce their new 
religion. When they found their admonitions 
vain, they commanded them to desist. The 
young men—with one exception who drew back 
—said firmly, we shall not obey you in this thing. 
The chiefs then commanded them to go to Buf- 
falo, where such things were allowed—they re- 
fused, saying, you can take our lives, but you 
need not expect us to renounce the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Their faithfulness was blessed, 
converts to civilization and Christianity now are 
numerous at Tonewanda. Many years since, 
when the writer visited these Indians, it was his 
happiness to witness a scene at once so pleasing 
and impressive, that it will not be soon forgotten. 
On entering the school, he saw a large collection 
of native children of both sexes, some of whom 
had been but recently admitted. The great work 
of improvement in their case had just com- 
menced, and indeed there was much to do, for 
they were not only very ignorant, but wild and 
extremely filthy. In the centre of this hopeful 
company, sat their Teacher, a young woman of 
a composed and pleasing countenance, very neatly 
attired, busily engaged in the discharge of her 
Christian duties, and apparently well satisfied 
with her allotment ! 

“ Remote from towns, she ran her goodly race, 

Sighed not for ease, nor wished to change her place.” 


Ww. 





From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

An Inquiry into the Cause which renders the 
Water of the Dead Sea unfitted for the sup- 
port of Animal Life. By Ropert JAMrEs 
Graves, M. D., F. R. 8. 


(Concluded from page 412.) 


Having, in common with the numerous read- 
ers of the Creseent and the Cross, derived much 
pleasure and instruction from Mr. Warburton’s 
learning and accurate observation, I cannot but 
regret that he has, with reference to the 
Dead Sea, deviated from his usual practice, and 
allowed his imagination to get the better of his 
judgment. Thus, having succeeded in swim- 
ming a very short distance from the shore, and 
that only in one instance, he takes occasion to 
draw the following description of this extensive 
lake :—“ This sea is a vast caldron of salt brine, 
through which masses of bitumen rise bubbling 
to the simmering surface.” 

No one from this passage could possibly have 
anticipated that the water of this sea is beauti- 
fully clear and cool, and, as appears from Lynch’s 
narrative, and after having navigated it in its 
length and breadth, quite free from all unplea- 
sant odor or unwholesome miasma. Indeed, it 
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appears that the navigators of the Dead Sea ex- 
perienced no inconvenience from any exhalation 
while at a distance from the shore, or even sailing 
near the shore, when the latter was bold and the 
waterdeep. The great body of the sea consists of 
extremely salt, but otherwise very pure water ; 
and as the salts it contains are not volatile but 
fixed, the superincumbent air is in no way pol- 
luted. The water, too, resembling in color that 
of the ocean, presents nothing of a forbidding or 
disgusting nature. The water of the Great Salt 
Lake, as described by Fremont, is precisely si- 
milar ; and it is when we approach the shores of 
either of these seas that the purity of their wa- 
ters or air is lessened, and that only in the com- 
peor few localities where the shores are 

ow, marshy, and moistened with streamlets 
flowing from sulphurous springs. In all these 
respects there is a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween these two inland lakes of salt water, that 
of America appearing to be in every particular 
a repetition of the Dead Sea, but on a much lar- 
ger scale. 

It is necessary to remark, that there is not 
the least doubt as to the source from which either 
of these seas derives its saline impregnation. 
The mountain of rock salt at Usdum contains an 
inexhaustible supply for the Dead Sea, and the 
Great Salt Lake of America is likewise indebted 
for its saline ingredients to cliffs of rock salt. 

The belief that nothing living can exist with- 
in the boundaries of the Dead Sea, is so gen- 
erally spread, and has been countenanced by so 
many authors of reputation, that it becomes ne- 
cessary to show that recently ascertained facts 
are quite opposed to the truth of this opinion. 

Recent travellers have not failed to fall in with 
and confirm the popular prejudice on this sub- 
ject—thus, Mr. Warburton calls the Dead Sea a 
corpse, and says with much emphasis, “ There 
was no shell, or fly, or any sign of life along the 
curving strand, which rose steeply to the water’s 
edge, and consisted of very small and angular 
pebbles.” Dr. Robinson, and the author of 
Eothen, both indulge in reflections respecting the 
absence of life, not only from the waters of the 
Dead Sea, but from the air above, and the shores 
surrounding it. We find also Lieut. Lynch bear- 
ing similar testimony: thus, at page 311, he 
states, “ No bird fanned with its wing the atten- 
uated air, through which the sun poured its 
scorching rays upon the mysterious element on 
which we floated, and which alone of all the 
works of its Maker, contains no living thing 
within it.”’ 

This passage, I must confess, strikes me as 
being more poetical than philosophical, for, in 
the first place no fact recorded by either Mr. 
Lynch or others justifies the epithet attenuated 
being applied to the air; and, in the second 
place, Mr. Lynch seems to forget that he himself 
several times met with birds both resting on the 
waters of the Dead Sea, and flying over it. 
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[have no doubt that the reader will partake 
somewhat of the astonishment which I felt on 
discovering that the facts recorded by Mr. Lynch, 
are quite at variance with his general conclusion, 
as to the absence of birds from the Dead Sea and 
its shores. Thus, at pages 274 and 279, the fol- 
lowing occurrences are detailed :— 

“« Started two partridges, of a beautiful stone- 
color, so much like the rocks that they could 
only be distinguished when in motion. Heard 
the notes of a solitary bird in the cane-brake 
which we could not identify. The statement 
that nothing can live upon the shore of the sea 
is therefore disproved. The home and the usual 
haunt of the partridge may be among the cliffs 
above, but the smaller bird we heard must have 
its nest in the thicket. A short distance from 
the camp saw a large brown or stone-colored 
hare, and started a partridge. Heard another in 
the cliffs above, and a small bird twittering in 
the cane-break beneath me. We discovered that 
these shores can furnish food for beats of prey. 
Found some of the seaside brachi, supposed to 
be alluded to in Job, and translated mallows in 
the English version; also the Sida Asiatica. 

“At 5 p. M., temperature 80°, as the sun de- 
clined, the wind sprang up and blew freshly 
from the north, and I began to feel apprehen- 
sive for the boats. Towards sunset walked along 
the base of the mountains to the southward to 
look for, but could see nothing of them. Started 
a snipe, and saw, but could not catch, a beautiful 
butterfly, chequered white and brown.” s 

The preceding quotations announce, then, 
contrary to all our preconceived ideas, that on 
the shores of the Dead Sea the sportsman may 
look for a goodly assortment of game, viz., ducks, 
snipe, partridge, hares, while the ornithologist 
may expect to add specimens of singing birds to 
his collection, and the entomologist may perhaps 
succeed in capturing the beautiful butterfly, che- 
quered white and brown, which eluded the pur- 
suit of Lieutenant Lynch. 

Having, by the aid of Mr. Lynch, so fully es- 
tablished the existence of animals, it would be 
unnecessary to quote the following passage, (p. 
286,) relating to vegetable life, were it not that 
Mr. Lynch shows that his prejudices did not 
prevent him getting a glimpse of the truth that 
like physical causes will produce like effects, whe- 
ther in Palestine or America. 

“The plants we found here, besides the lily, 
were the yellow henbane, with narcotic proper- 
ties; the nightshade or wolf-grape, supposed by 
Hasselquist to be the wild-grape alluded to by 
Isaiah; the plant used in the manufacture of 
barilla ; and a species of kale (Saleornia Euro- 
bea.) This plant is found wherever salt water 
or saline formations occur. It was here upon 
the shore of the Dead Sea, and Fremont saw it 
on the borders of the Great Salt Lake, west of 
the Mississippi. Besides the single pistachia 
tree, there were a great many tamarisks now also 
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in blossom; the flowers small and of a dull white 
color; the wood of the tree makes excellent 
charcoal, and, in the season, the branches bear 
galls almost as acrid as the oak.” 


law, any exceptions in their favour. At all events, 
the subjugation of her witnessss to the inconveni- 
ence, if not the danger of going into another State, to 
prove what ought to be determined at home, is giv- 
ing to the claimant of the girl an advantage spring- 
ing from an unauthorized act of violence, totally 
irreconcileable with the maxim of English law, 
that no man is to take advantage from his own 
wrong. 

Let Rachel Parker be first brought, by habeas 
corpus, to the county from which she was abducted, 
and there let the alleged master vindicate his 
claim. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 20, 1852. 





Racne. Parxer.—In our 24th number, under 
the Summary of News, notice was taken of a reso- 
lution of our Legislature, authorizing the Governor 
to employ counsel, on the part of the State, on 
behalf of this girl, who was abducted, without pro- 
cess of law, and carried from Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, to Baltimore, where she is understood 
to be in prison awaiting her trial as an alleged 
fugitive slave. We understand that two members 
of the profession have been selected by the Governor 
to appear in her defence on behalf of the State. 

There is one aspect of this case which does not 
seem to have attracted the notice which its import 
ance fairly demands, as this may be made a pre- 
cedent for others of even greater atrocity. It is 
understood that the case is to be tried in Mary- 
land, where, of course, all who may attend, either 
as spectators or witnesses, must be subject to 
Maryland law. Now, before adverting to the diffi- 
culty of producing coloured witnesses before a 
Maryland tribunal, and such are the witnesses 
most likely to be intimately acquainted with her 
birth and lineage, let us inquire by what right her 
freedom can be questioned before any tribunal out 
of Pennsylvania. Her residence was in Chester 
county, and, if she was claimed as a slave, Penn- 
sylvania was the place where the question could be 
legally decided. Witnesses, if any existed to prove 
her slavery, might safely come into our State from 
Maryland, or any where else. If her forcible re- 
moval, without any process of law, from Pennsyl- 
vania into Maryland, can legally subject her to the 
necessity of being adjudged a slave, unless she can 
produce satisfactory evidence of her freedom before 
a tribunal there, it is no easy matter to show why 
she might not have been carried to South Carolina 
or Texas, and required to prove her freedom there, 
or remain a slave for life. 

By the law of Maryland, a negro or mulatto 
going into the State from any other, no matter how 
short the continuance there, is liable to a fine of 
twenty dollars, and in case of neglect or refusal to 
pay this fine, he or she is to be sold to the highest 
bidder, Whethercolored witnesses going from Ches- 
ter co. into Maryland to prove the freedom of this 
girl, would be brought under the operation of this 
law, is @ question not easily decided in advance. I, 
however, do not discover, in the provisions of the 





Marriep.—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Carmel, 
Ohio, on the 2ist of First month last, JonaTHAN 
F. Green, of Clinton county, to Racue. B. Wit- 
LIAMS. 





, At Friends’ iMfeeting-house, Lewisburg, 
Champaigr. county, Ohio, on the 22d of First month 
last, Epwarp C. Youne, formerly of Carthage, Indi- 
ana, to Exizasetu, daughter of Thomas Winder. 


——, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Fairfield, 
Hendricks county, Indiana, on Fifth-day, the 26th 
ult., AMos Doan, of Morgan county, to Martua, 
daughter of Joseph Furs, of the former place. 





Drepv,—Aftera short illness, on the 25th ult , Ani- 
yaH Jones, in the 85th year of his age; a member of 
Mill-Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio, and a minister 
near 40 years. 


—, On the Ist of last month, in the 22d year 
of his age, in Alamance county, N. C., Jessx, son 
of John Dixon ; a member of Cane Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 


—, At her residence in this city, on Seventh- 
day morning, the 6th inst., in the 48th year of her 
age, Mary, wife of Samuel F. Troth ; an estimable 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting. 


——, In this city, on the 12th inst., Resecca, 
wife of Benjamin H. Warder, aged 53 years; a 
valuable member of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting. 





, At her residence in Queensbury, Warren 
county, N. Y., on the 3d ult., after a protracted ill- 
ness, Mary, wife of Isaac Mosher, in the 74th year 
of her age; a member of Queensbury Monthly 
Meeting. She bore her illness with Christian resig- 
nation, and passed quietly away, leaving a com- 
fortable trust that, through adorable mercy, the 
change was to hera happy one. 





At his residence, Alton, New Hampshire, 
on the 27th of last month, in the 38th year of his 
age, Josepu C. Bean; a much esteemed member of 
Dover Monthly Meeting. Possessing an amiable 
disposition, he was greatly endeared to a large 
circle of relatives and friends, who have the consol- 
ing belief that, having submitted to the work of 
grace in his heart, he was, through Faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, prepared for an unchanging and 
heavenly inheritance. The decease of this Friend is 
rendered particularly afflictive from the cireum- 
stance that he was looking forward to an early con- 
nection in marriage. 
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Erratum.—In page 393, for Ezra Hawkins read 
Ezra Hawkes. 





SCHOOL NOTICE. 

A Female Teacher is wanted, for a School, at 
Mannington, near Salem, N. J. Application may 
be made to Caspar Wistar, JonATHAN FReEDLAND 
or Samve P. Carpenter. 





HOW OUR REPUBLIC CAN BEST PROMOTE THE 
CAUSE OF LIBERTY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
“Tf,” says Judge McLean, “ there be any one 

line of policy in which all political parties agree, 
it is, that we should keep aloof from the agita- 
tions of other Governments, that we should not 
intermingle our national concerns with theirs, 
and much more, that our citizens shall abstain 
from acts which lead the subjects of other Go- 
vernments to violence and bloodshed. The 
great principle of our republican institutions can- 
not be propagated by the sword. This can be 
done by moral force, and not physical. If we 
desire the political regeneration of oppressed 
nations, we must show them the simplicity, the 
grandeur and the freedom of our Government. 
We must recommend it to the intelligence and 
virtue of other nations by its elvvated and en- 
lightened action, its purity, its justice, and the 
protection it affords to all its citizens, and the 
liberty they enjoy. And if, in this respect, we 
shall be faithful to the high bequests of our fa- 
thers, to ourselves, and to posterity, we shall do 
more to liberalize other governments, and eman- 
cipate their subjects, than could be accomplished | 
by millions of bayonets. 

“This moral power is what tyrants have most 
cause to dread. It addresses itself to the thoughts 
and the judgments of men. No physical force 
can arrest its progress. Its approaches are un- 
seen; but its consequences are deeply felt. It 
enters garrisons most strongly fortified, and ope- 
rates in the palaces of kings and emperors. We 
should cherish this power as essential to the 
preservation of our own government, and as the 
most efficient means of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of our race. And this can be done only by 
a reverence for the laws, and by the exercise of 
an elevated patriotism.” —Adv. of Peace. 








It is said that a company of boys were p 
night looking at the moon, while light oe 
were rapidly passing over its surface, giving, in 
the eyes of the boys, the appearance of a rapid 
movement of the moon itself. Most of them in- 
sisted that the motion, which was so obvious to 
the sight, was real. But one little boy argued that 
the motion was in the clouds, and not in the moon; | 
but his arguments made no impression on his | 
companions, who trusted to the evidence of their | 
senses, rather than to abstract reasoning. The 
young philosopher then led them to a tree and 
bade them look at the moon through its branches. | 
This boy became an eminent philosopher. 


| felt on their minds-that it was my duty. 
| had to endure the cross, and despise the shame: 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF CARO- 
LINE MASON. 
(Continued from page 414. 

After some time, I was brought into great dis- 
tress under the prospect of another work that 
opened before me; and under a deep sense of 
my own unworthiness and inability, I poured out 
my soul to God in anguish, with groanings un- 
utterable; and as Hezekiah laid the letter before 
the Lord, so I laid open my heart before Him, 
and felt the truth of these words, ““We know 
not what we should pray for as we ought, but 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings that cannot be uttered: and He that 
searcheth the heart knoweth the mind of the 
spirit, because He maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the will of God.” The work 
that appeared to lay before me was that of warn- 
ing my fellow-sinners, and encouraging believers. 
This was a great cross to me, to be engaged in 
public, so opposite to my natural disposition ; 
yet, after being much engaged in prayer and me- 
ditation, I made a full surrender of myself to 
God, and begged, if it were his will he would open 
the way, and I would follow, The subject was 
brought Before the leaders’ meeting, at which I 
was much surprised, as I had not named it to 
any one. But I knew it was an answer to prayer; 
and inquiring how they came to propose my 
name, they said it was from an impression they 
I now 


and thus for some years was engaged in the work, 
and occasionally in visiting the sick ; and found 
the Lord to be with me, feeling I could spend 
and be spent in so great a work. An uncle be- 
ing taken ill, and not expected to live, I was 
called upon to visit him. I found him gasping 
for breath, and unable to speak. Iexhorted him 


‘to pray; and when I returned home, felt an 


agonizing spirit of prayer on his behalf, that 
God might spare him and save his soul. He 
began to amend, but no spiritual change was 
wrought in him. He was still the burden of 
my prayer, and being again taken ill, he sought 
the Lord with all earnestness, and happily found 
him, to the joy of his soul. I saw him the day 
previously to his death; he expressed his grati- 
tude, and talked sweetly of heaven, having an 
assurance that he should reach that blessed 
abode, I record this as an encouragement to 
fervent, persevering prayer. God is a prayer- 
hearing, answering God. We cannot pray in 
vain. 

[About this time she was engaged for some 
months as a female missionary, but in what part 
of the world we are not informed.] After this, 
I had the trial of parting with my only sister, 
who was going abroad with her husband, and 
soon after I was seized with several attacks of 
inflammation, and on recovery found it needful 
to make close application to business, that I 
might live honestly in the sight of all men; and 
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though this prevented my attending all the out 
ward means of grace, on the week-days, for neg- 
lecting which some thought I did wrong, still, 
though I found I must be diligent in business, I 
also found I could be fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord. My Sundays were spent in the Lord’s 
service. I became again ill with inflammation 
of the foot, and my life was despaired of, but my 
mind was kept in perfect peace. I felt the value 
of that religion which had borne me up through 
life. All anxious care was removed, and I could 
lie passive in the hands of God, whether for life 
or death. I began at length gradually to amend, 
and by degrees to follow my various occupations. 
But I found fresh temptations in my way, over 
which I was not sufficiently guarded, but God 
preserved me and kept me from harm; to Thy 
name I give thanks. I felt a deep sense of my 
unworthiness, the great goodness of my God and 
Saviour towards me, and my littleness of love in 
return. 

_After some time, I again felt symptoms of in- 
disposition, with great debility, yet I persevered 
in the various duties devolving on me. I had 
for some time perceived a hard substance form- 
ing in my right breast, which, not having hither- 
to given me pain, I did not complain of ; but its 
rapid increase, attended with great pain, made it 
needful my friends should be informed of it. 
Surgical advice was resorted to, and I received 
the affecting intelligence that it was a cancer, 
and that nothing but the knife could remove it; 
Dr. C stating at the same time that if it 
were not removed my life would be one of ex- 
treme suffering, and shortly terminate in death. 
My mind at the time was, through grace, com- 
posed, and I said, if such is the case, I must ask 
resignation, and then I shall be enabled to en- 
dure all things. After deliberate consideration 
and prayer, I felt it my duty to submit to the 
operation, and leave the event with God. One 
week was given me to prepare for the same. O, 
what. were the feelings of my mind at this time. 
I said, God is too wise to err, too good to be un- 
kind. I will trust in Him, and not be afraid. I 
looked over the sacred records—at Daniel in the 
lions’ den, and the Hebrew children in the fiery 
furnace. I did not expect God to remove suffer- 
ing from me as He did from them; but I knew 
his power to be the same, and I knew He could 
support me in the furnace; and I gave myself 
up to Him in prayer. I had to struggle against 
the assaults of Satan, who suggested that I 
should not bear it with Christian fortitude. This 
led me to pray much to God, and the snare was 
broken. Although willing to undergo the ope- 
ration, I expected to sink under it; and accord- 
ingly selected a portion of Scripture and hymns, 
for the improvement of my death. I also took 
a note on the previous Sabbath, desiring the 
prayers of God’s people on my behalf. When I 
retired to rest, and lay thinking of my approach- 
ing trial, and looking to God for divine support, 








these words came with power to me: “ All power 
is given unto me in heaven and on earth.” I 
thought, these are the words of Christ. I be- 
lieve it; and I felt such a gracious influence rest 
on me, that I was constrained to say, ‘‘ lam so 
happy, praise God! praise God! My God, my 
glory! my God, my glory!” And after this I 
felt every fear removed. 

On the 21st of March, 1848, I had some Chris- 
tian friends with me, to make prayer and suppli- 
cation to God on my behalf: they left me in 
peace. The surgeons then came, six of whom 
were present. Dr. C expressed his thank- 
fulness to see me in such a state of mind. They 
administered chloroform, but without the desired 
effect, so that I was conscious of the whole of 
the proceedings. I lifted up my heart in prayer, 
and vocally addressed a throne of grace, and did 
and could rejoice in the God of my salvation. 
Whilst the various duties belonging to this ago- 
nizing operation were going forward, I was in 
excruciating pain, such as language would fail 
to describe; but the support and sustaining 
grace I received at the hand of God — the 
operation, I record for the encouragement of any 
fellow-sufferers, that they also may trust in God, 
and find Him to be a present help in time of 
trouble. Shortly after, I had an attack of in- 
flammation and pleurisy; but during weeks of 
suffering my mind was kept in perfect peace, and 
I felt as if I lay in the arms of Jesus, and had 
the consolations of his Spirit. Contrary to all 
expectation, I was able again to appear in the 
sanctuary, to offer up my thanks to God for his 
mercy towards me. I got sufficiently well to go 
on with my business, and although I felt weak 
in body, and my mind cast down with the trials 
of time, yet I endeavoured to confide in the 
Lord. 

In March I was taken seriously ill whilst pre- 
paring to attend a meeting of the Society of 
Friends, as I had often done since my illness, in 
which meetings I have found quietude and great 
comfort. It was in one of these, I felt my mind 
impressed that it was my duty to record the way 
the Lord had brought me, through the wilder- 
ness of this world, and I concluded if ever I had 
time I would do so. I am still the Lord’s pri- 
soner, in the bonds of affliction. Cancer is again 
making rapid progress; and I feel the seed of 
mortality is deeply sown within me. Is it pos- 
sible that this vile body, shall be raised a spiri- 
tual one, like unto Christ’s glorious body? “It 
is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is 
sown in corruption, it will be raised in incorrup- 
tion.” I feel it a solemn thing to die; when 
the soul takes its flight and enters into the pre- 
sence of a Holy God—solemn thought: our 
dearest friends may accompany us to the river 
of death, to Jordan’s swelling stream, but they 
cannot pass over with us: but Jesus, the sinner’s 
friend, hath said, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end; I will never leave you nor 
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forsake you.’’—‘ My presence shall go with thee, 
and I will give thee rest.” Oh the joyful news 
of salvation! Christ hath conquered death. 
His righteousness, as a garment, will enable the 
soul to appear before God with holy joy. “O 
death where is thy sting: oh grave where is thy 
victory! Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 


To be continued. 


CONSCIENCE versus COTTON. 
Or, the Preference of Free Labour Produce. 


Every righteous person who has not shrunk 
from the painful duty of contemplating Slavery 
in its inevitable inroads upon purity and happi- 
ness, and in its paralysing effect upon the noblest 
energies of our race, will be agreed in this; that, 
in the sad catalogue of deep human wrongs, this 
wrong is one of the deepest. If, therefore, a 
number of intelligent and highly educated per- 
sons are, in various parts of this kingdom, plead- 
ing for the practical recognition of a principle, 
which they assert strikes at the very foundations 
of this sin, it would surely be as consistent with 
wisdom, as it would be with candour, to allow 
that this principle demands investigation from 
the pure minded and the just; more especially 
if it be further maintained, that every benevo- 
lent man and woman, whether on this side of the 
Atlantic or on that, could help to develop this 
principle in action. It is, then, for a considera- 
tion of the “ Free Labour Movement,’ that we 
would earnestly solicit the attention of the rea- 
der. The claim of this Movement upon our 
sympathy for the benevolence of its end, no one 
will dispute ; and the number is daily increasing 
of those from whom it commands respect for the 
rectitude of its means. For myself, | can, in all 
truth, affirm, that, in advocating the adoption, 
by an emipently practical people, of the anti- 
slave labour principle, I have far more confidence 
in the goodness of my cause, than in any fancied 
ability to plead its merits, and am happy in a 
growing conviction, that by these merits it will 
be established, though my feeble efforts should 
fail, and be speedily among the things which 
have passed away, to be remembered no more. 


What can I do to put down slavery? Shoald | instantaneous answer. 





| 
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and above all other callings, sinful? It is to be 
considered, moreover, that by the practical re- 
cognition of Free Labour produce principles, we 
afford a direct stimulus to the honowrable voca- 
tion and honest enterprise of the Free Labour 
cultivator, throughout the globe; and, as this 
stimulus points unmistakeably to a plurality of 
free cotton growing countries, the Anti-slave pro- 
duce sentiment would work advantageously as 
regards home results. Our trade reports show 
great pecuniary loss by such exclusive dealings 
with the slave cotton growers of the United 
States. We are too dependent upon America 
for the supply of this important article; and the 
remedy for this dependence is commercial en- 
couragement held out to the free cotton growers 
of British India, the West Indies, Africa, and 
also the free cotton growers of the United States 
themselves, by an organized demand for the free 
article, as testified by the formation of Free La- 
bour Associations. We attach importance to the 
growth of such Associations in this kingdom, be- 
cause, as such, they are exponents of public sen- 
timent, in regard to a preference of free labour 
merchandise, and must therefore tell with consi- 
derable effect on the exertions already making 
for the improvement and increase of cotton cul- 
tivation, not merely in our colonial possessions, 
but in every land affording facilities for such cul- 
tivation. Satisfied as to the commercial advan- 
tages to be derived: from a firm and continued 


|support of the Free Labour Movement, it is 
| chiefly the moral aspect of the whole question 


(an aspeet of which we ought never to lose sight) 
which we propose to consider in the ensuing 
pages. To strengthen our position as contenders 
for the abstract righteousness of the Anti-slave 
Produce sentiment, we put the following case. 
We will suppose that twelve men dare, in this 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
to begin Slavery, and to begin the Slave Trade. 
We will suppose that these men, after having 
established the one with its adhesive pollutions, 
and prosecuted the other with the barbarities 
ever enacted in the Slave-ship, bring into the 
British market, for the first time, the fruits of 
their dealings with mankind. We only ask whe- 
ther one human being, whose moral judgment 
was correct, would purchase such? No! is the 
Such merchandise would 


not this become an universal Conscience ques-| be immediately put down by the moral sense of 
tion; and, if it were so, should we not perceive | purchasers, and the vendors of it exposed to well- 


greater readiness than is manifested at present | merited scorn. 


to make trial of any auxiliary measure for the 
destruction of this wickedness, to which, in its 
moral and religious aspect, no exception could 
reasonably be taken? That the Free Laboar 
Movement is a peaceful one, is evident from its 
non-aggressive character. Its advocate simply 
discourages the slaveholder, by withdrawing his 
personal support from him; and will any one 
venture to assert, that we ought individually to 
encourage and stimulate a calling undeniably, 


But if the above be granted, and 
granted it must be, this inference is plain—that, 
if it would be wrong to enter into commercial 
transactions, even for an hour, with those who 
would begin slavery, it is wrong to continue such 
transactions, any longer than the intricacies of 
the question absolutely demand, with those who 
would perpetuate it. Our position then is, that 
the ad¥ocates of the Anti-slave Produce princi- 
ple have the Right on their side. We may rest 
this question on the safe ground of Conscience. 


-— 
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Try this cause, by a searching appeal to your 
moral sense; if you think it right to give the 
amount of your personal support to the slave- 
holder, go on to purchase them, without inquir- 
ing for, or taking any trouble to obtain, the free 
labour article; but if you do not think this quite 
right, but on the contrary, deem it a holy thing 
in the sight of your Maker to wash your own 
hands clean from any avoidable participation in 
the sin of slaveholders, then do ye wash them 
clean, and, while you live, avow yourself to be 
in theory, and prove yourself in practice, a Pre- 
ferrer of the Free to the Slave-grown article. 



























No axiom is of more indisputable truth than 
the mercantile one, that “ Demand creates sup- 
ply.” Now, if ever there was a righteous de- 
mand, it is that for free labour merchandise; and 
it is satisfactory to know that this demand is in- 
creasing. If we mistake not, it will increase, 
until it. has assumed the character of a National 
Want. The moral advantage gained for our- 
seives, the good done to our own hearts, by in- 
dividual efforts to forward any peaceful measure 
which points to the utter extinction of slavery, 
need not be enlarged upon. Preference of free 
labour produce is certainly the Christian prefer- 
ence; and no better wish can we form on the 
subject, than that every Christian may, ere long, 
clearly see that it is so, and reject, whenever able 
to do this, the productions of a system which is 
actively, radically, and hopelessly vicious. 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted 
to a review of some objections to this movement. 
One is, that there is a littleness in it; that it is 
not proportioned to the evil it professes to meet. 
We see no force in this objection, for we see no- 
thing little in a movement which is based upon 
correct moral taste. That it is so based, we as- 
sume to be evident, from the case put above, as 
also from the following proposition—that, while 
strong moral objections may be rationally urged 
against the use of slave-grown merchandise, no 
one could perceive a shadow of such objection 
to the use of that which is free grown. Again; 
we see nothing little in a movement which would 
tell favourably upon every free plantation, whe- 
ther of cotton or sugar, upon whatever spot be- 
tween the poles such plantation is to be found, 
and which has no exclusive tendencies whatever, 
save in that direction where, as it appears to us, 
it is a clear duty to be exclusive. Christian 
men and women should exclude, as far as at pre- 
sent they can do this, both from their tables and 
their wardrobes, the productions of a system al- 
together at war with the holy requisitions of the 
Gospel. Lastly; we can see nothing little in a 
movement, the very essence of which is se/f-pu- 
rification from the deadliest of iniquities. The 
Free Labour Movement pre-eminently appeals to 
the conscience. It strikes home to every man 
and woman, who will bestow sufficient attention 
upon it, a repentant conviction of individual re- 
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sponsibility for the continuance of slavery. It 
shows us that we are “verily guilty concerning 
our brother,” when we supply the motive to his 
master for keeping him under the lash; and it 
points out our inconsistency in raising an outery 


-against him, while we take not the slightest 


trouble, nor exercise the slightest self-denial, in 
order that this motive should, as expeditiously 
as possible, be withdrawn, and withdrawn for 
ever. 

But, says another objector to the movement, 
the producers of free labour merchandise should 
be put under competition with the producers of 
that which is slave grown, for that competition 
tends to supply and cheapness, and that these 
are the great desiderata for the consumer. True, 
it is so; these are the great desiderata for the 


consumer; but are we never to pause, and ask 


ourselves whether these are to be obtained at any 
price, however costly, or through any medium, 
however wicked? Ought these to be insisted 
upon, when they are to be obtained by a medium 
above all mediums unrighteous, and at a price 
above all prices exorbitant, namely, the sacrifice 
of the elevation, the purity, and the religion of 
millions of our race? We would not be under- 
stood to disparage vompetition. We think the 
“competition plea” a good one, when urged on 
fair ground. Let us only be allowed to place 
the competition plea on what we deem a right 
footing, and with all our heart we wish it suc- 
cess. We, too, desire cheapness and supply, but 
would obtain these by fair, by legitimate compe- 
tition, that is by competition between free labour 
cultivators throughout the globe. We do not 
ask, we do not wish for, exclusive dealing with 
any free cultivator, whether in the West Indies 
or any other portion of the earth; but what we 
do wish for, what we do ask, is, that we may be 
supplied with the free article, whether Colonial 
or Foreign. 

(To be continued.) 





MOUNTAIN DRILL. 


There is now in process of erection at Sou- 
ther’s Globe Works, South Boston, a machine 
which, for magnitude and novelty of design, has 
not been surpassed by any machine ever before 
built: It is called the Mountain Drill, and is 
intended to be used in building the Hoosae Tun- 
nel. It is twenty-four feet in height, and is thus 
described : 

The Mountain Drill is made to cut a circular 
passage, or tunnel, 24 feet in diameter. Its con- 
struction is as follows: A large wheel, having a 
thin rim projecting forward from its outer edge, 
is attached to a revolving shaft. The rim of the 
wheel is mounted with steel cutters, which are 
of such size, and so arranged, as to cut, when in 
motion, a circular trench or groove in the face of 
the rock, one foot in width, and of the diameter 
of the tunnel. The shaft of the Drill is sup- 
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ported on a sliding frame, which rests upon a 

main bed, supported upon flanged carrying 

wheels of 5} feet in diameter. The main shaft 

is fed forward with the sliding frame, by means 

of a powerful screw. The distance through 

which the shaft, with its wheel and cutters, st 
made to pass, is five feet for each adjustment of 
the machine, this distance being the depth of the 

rim upon the main wheel. Upon the end of the | 
shaft, and in the centre of the circle described 

by the motion of the cutters, a drill of six inches 

diameter is attached. This drill enters with the 

cutters, and to the same distance in the rock. On 

the rim of the main wheel are buckets to con- 

duct the rock cut away into an adz. 

The operation of the machine will be as fol- 
lows: When the approaches to the tunnel are 
prepared, the Drill will be brought up to the 
face of the rock, upon a track laid for the pur- 
pose. The shaft, with its wheel and cutters, 
will be put in motion, and fed forward into the 
rock. The circular trench will be cut, and the 
small central drill will enter at the same time. 
When the rim of the wheel has entered the rock 
to its full depth, the machine will be drawn back, 
a charge of powder placed in the central hole, 
and the rock within the circular trench will be 
removed at one blast. One of the arms of the 
main wheel is made removable, so as to allow a 
car to pass under the machine to the rock. The 
fragments broken away by the blast will then be 
loaded and drawn back to the mouth of the tun- 
nel. ‘The machine is again fed forward, and its 
successive operations will be the same as already 
described. The main carriage is properly braced 
so as to be immovable. 

The weight of the whole machine is from 
eighty to ninety tons, the weight of the shaft 
eleven tons, and the weight of the main wheel is 
thirty tons. In order to convey it to North 
Adams, where it is intended it shall be used, it 
will be necessary to take it apart. All the cast- 
ings were made at the works of the South Bos- 
ton Iron Company at South Boston. It is in- 
tended that the machine shall be driven by sta- 
tionary engines, and two forty horse engines 
have been constructed, and are all ready to com- 
mence work.— Boston Traveller. 





OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING THE INFLUX OF GOLD 


Without attempting to write a treatise or an 
essay on the difficult and intricate questions which 
are connected with the present phenomena of the 
gold discoveries,—it will be agreeable to our 
readers to have placed before them a few facts 
and reflections which, until we arrive at more ac- 
curate results, should not be overlooked. 

In the first place, there seems to be a pretty 
general admission that the supply of gold in the 
year just about to conclude will be quite twenty 
millions sterling. This very considerable sum is 
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from Russia, and one from Australia. The Cali- 
fornian supply last year is reckoned at ten mil- 
lions sterling :—so that already there is an in- 
crease from that quarter alone of fifty per cent. 
W hat may be the results of 1852 it is quite im- 
possible to say. At present it would certainly 
appear that it is by no means improbable that in 
1852 the production of gold may reach some ex- 
travagant and almost fabulous amount; for, ac- 
cording to the late advices—and they seem to be 
authentice—the extent of the production seems 
to be a question rather of labor than of abundance. 
In other words, the supply of gold for present 
practical purposes is described as unlimited ; 
and whether five or fifty millions is to be picked 
up in the course of a twelvemonth depends whol- 
ly on the namber of heads, hands and machines 
devoted to the business of gold-finding. 

In Australia the arrangements made by the 
Colonial Government for preserving something 
like law and decency in the mining district ap- 
pear to have been successful. On the 22nd of 
July last a regulation was set on foot by which 
a weekly mail accompanied by an armed escort 
was established between Sydney and Bathurst, 
The distance is performed in two days,—the con- 
sigaments of gold sent by this mode of convey- 
ance are deposited with the Colonial Treasurer, 
—and the charge made for the transit (the Gov- 
ernment however, taking care not to insure the 
senders against accident or loss) is one per cent. 
on the value of the consignment, reckoning washed 
gold at 64s. per oz. These facts are at once 
curious and satisfactory. They indicate most 
satisfactorily the early development of that 
spirit of business, tact and strong affection for 
erder which never fails to distinguish English 
enterprise all over the world. ‘The number of 
persons actually engaged in gold-finding in Aus- 
tralia was not so greatas might be expected— 
on the Buron the number was about 3,000 and 
at Ophir about 500. We must remember, how- 
ever, that July was the Australian winter,—and 
the subsidence of floods, the departure of frost, 
and the return of a more genial season would at- 
tract multitudes to the gold fields. 

Let us now turn to another part of the subject. 
It is quite certain that during the three years in 
which the California “diggings” have been in 
operation a quantity of gold equal to somewhere 
about thirty millions sterling has been added to 
the former amount of that metal in existence in 
the markets of the world; and it is also certain 
that no corresponding or equivalent increase has 
taken place in the supplies of silver. The ques- 
tions then arise,—where has this new thirty mil- 
lions of gold gone to?—what effects has it pro- 
duced? These are very natural questions, and 
very important ones. The stock of gold in the 
Bank of England is not higher than it has been 
at recent periods anterior to the Californian influx, 
—the price of silver, asimeasured in gold, is not 


made up of fifteen millions from California, four ‘sensibly higher than’ it was,—and the prices of 
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commodities, far from being higher, are decided- jears rolled up, and a few moments after, a party 


ly lower. What, then, is the explanation?— 
The explanation seems to be very simple: viz. 
There has been immense absorption of gold into 
the currencies of America and of France; and 
that in France atleast there has been an enormous 
liberation of silver from the currency in conse- 
quence of the introduction of gold. In both 
America and France the standard is what is call- 
ed “double :’’—that is to say, both gold and sil- 
ver coins are legal tender according to a certain 
scale of proportion established by law between 
the two metals. In America a gold eagle is de- 
clared to be equal to so many silver dollars—and 
in France a gold Napoleon to so many silver 
frances. The consequence is this :—all debtors 
pay their debts in the cheapest metal. If ‘gold 
bears an agio, silver of course is used and gold 
coins are scarce. If the agio on gold disappears, 
and is transferred to silver, then gold coins are 
used and silver coins are melted into bullion. 
This is precisely what has taken place both in 


France and America during the last two years to | 


avery great extent. 


The increased supply of 


gold has first removed the agio from gold,—and | 


then silver has been rapidly abandoned as cur- 
rency, and gold introduced.—We are not able to 


state in figures the extent to which the substitu- | 


tion has been carried in America; but some re- 
turns have been published from the French mint 
which strikingly show the effect of the change in 
France We learn from these returns, that while 
the coinage of gold in France was less than half 


a million sterling for some years previous to | 


1848, it rose in that year to one and a half mil- 
lion sterling,—in 1849 to two millions,—in 1850 
to three and a half millions,—and in the first ten 
months of 1851 to no less than ten and a quarter 
millions. In America the facts we imagine would 
be still stronger. We are enabled, therefore 
with this evidence before us to account pretty 
satisfactorily for the twenty millions of gold al- 
ready yielded by California.—4thenzeum. 





THE CAPTAIN AND A DYING MAN. 


A correspondent of the Blair County (Pa.) 
Whig furnishes that paper with the particulars 
of an interesting incident, of which he was an 
eye-witness. It occurred a few days ago on the 
line of the great international improvements of 
that State. It is one of those scenes of genuine 
kind-heartedness which fills the mind with the 
involuntary consciousness that there is “ some- 
thing of the angel still” in our common nature. 

At the point this side of the mountain, where 
occurred the transhipment of passengers from the 
West, was moored a canal-boat, waiting the ar- 
rival of the train ere starting on its way through 
to the East. The captain of the boat, a tall, 
rough, sun-embrowned man, stood by his craft, 
superintending the labors of his men, when the 


of about half a dozen gentlemen came out, and 
deliberately walked up tothe captain, addressing 
him something after this wise— 

“ Sir, we wish to go on Kast—but our further 
bs, ee to-day depends upon you. In the cars 
| we have just left a sick man, whose presence is 
, disagreeable. We have been appointed a com- 
| mittee by the passengers to ask that you will de- 
| ny this man a passage in your boat. If he goes 
| we remain—what say you?” 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,” replied the captain, “I have 
heard the passengers through their committee. 
Has the sick man a representative here ?”’ 

To this unexpected interrogatory there was no 
| answer, when, without a moment’s pause, the 
_eaptain crossed over to the car, and entering, be- 
| held in one corner, a poor emaciated, worn out 
| creature, whose life was nearly eaten out by that 
canker worm, consumption. The man’s head 
was bowed in his hands, and he was weeping. 
| The captain advanced and spoke to him kindly. 

“Oh! sir,” said the shivering invalid, look- 
ing up, his face now lit with trembling expecta- 
tion—“ are you the captain, and will you take 
/me? God helpme! The passengers look upon 
| me asa breathing pestilence ; and are so unkind! 
You see, Sir, I am dying; but oh! if I am 
spared to reach my mother, I shall die happy. 
She lives in Burlington, Sir, and my journey is 
more than half performed. I am a poor painter, 
| and the only child of her in whose arms | wish 
| to die!” 
| “You shall go!” replied the captain, “if I 
| lose every passenger for the trip !’’ 

By this time the whole crowd of passengers 
were grouped around the boat, with their bag- 

| gage piled up on the path, and they themselves 
| awaiting the decision of the captain before en- 
gaging their passage. 

A moment more, and that decision was mad 
known, as they beheld him coming from the cars 
with the sick man cradled in his arms. Pushing 

| direetly through the crowd with his dying bur- 
den, he ordered a mattrass to be spread in the 
choicest spot in the boat, where he laid the in- 
valid with all the care of a parent. That done, 

| the captain directed the boat to be prepared for 
starting. 

But a new feeling seemed to possess the aston- 
ished passengers—that of shame and contrition 
at their inhumanity. With one common impulse 
they walked aboard-the boat, and, in a few hours 
after another committee was sent to the captain, 
entreating his presence among the passengers in 
the cabin. 

He went, and from their midst arose a white 
haired man, who, with the tear drops starting in 
his eyes, told that tough, sun-embrowned man, 
that he had taught them all a lesson—that they 
had felt humbled before him, and that they asked 
his forgiveness. It was atouchingscene. The 








fountain of true sympathy was broken up in the 
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The stranger paints Him, harsh, austere, 
Doubts whether hope remains for thee ; 
Points to a pathway dark and drear, 

Augments thy misery. 


ing the utterance of all present. 

On the instant a purse was made up for the 
sick man, with a “God speed!’ on his way 
home, to die in the arms of his mother! 

The true-hearted captain of the boat was Gen. 
Samuel, D. Carnes, and the above incident is 
worth remembering. 


But Christ proclaims the mourner blest ; 
Bestows salvation full and free; 
Promises peace, refreshment, rest ; 

He whispers, “ come to me.” 
Why are thine eyes with weeping dim ? 
Why presses guilt so heavily ? 
Thy sins have all been borne by Him ; 

Yea thine, on Calvary. 


REPENTANCE PAYS NO DEBTS. 


A lady being visited with a-violent disorder, 
was under the necessity of calling medical as- 
sistance. Her physician was very latitudinarian 
in his notions, and endeavoured to persuade his 
patient to adopt his creed as well as take his 
medicine. He insisted with much dogmatism 
that repentance and reformation were all that 
either God or man could justly demand, and 
denied the fact or necessity of an atonement by 
the sufferings of the Son of God. The lady had 
not so learned Christ ; she adopted his prescrip- 
tions, but rejected his creed. On her recovery 
she invited the doctor to tea, and requested him 
to make out his bill, The tea-table being re- 
moved, she observed, “My long illness has 
occasioned you many journeys, and I supp%se 
you have procured my medicine at considerable Evroprax.—The steamship Asia, from Liverpool, 
expense.” ‘The doctor replied that “ good} arrived at New York on the 12th inst., bringing 
drugs were expensive.” Upon this she ob-| Liverpool dates to the 28th ult. 
served, “I am extremely sorry that I have put| Eneranp.—The Earl of Derby had made an ex- 
you to so much trouble and expense, and also | planation, in the House of Lords, of the policy 
promise that on any future illness I will never | which he intends to pursue. He expressed his ap- 
trouble you again. So you see I both repent and proval of the principle of the American tae rather 
reform, and that is all’that you require.” The | only we Genoese ae ate 
doctor shrugged his shoulders, and remarked, | = ben ststieath steel ae bs aceasta tee 
“ That will not do for me!” The words of the | clearly vd F thi 


; i clearly expressed opinion of the intelligent portion 
wise are as goads.”— Illustrated Almanac. | of thecommunity. Being in a minority in one, and 


aisatiiie perhaps both Houses, on the policy of free-trade, and 
TeLecRaPHina.—It is stated in the Mecha-| (ot inns tO meth period, he would vefrara 
ic’ Aacazi 3 > j : ~~ ? . 
nic’s Magazine, that the extent of telegraph | ¢ om entering, for the present. on the question of a 
lines in the United States and Canada, exceeds | duty on corn, unless driven by factious opposition, 
1,200 miles, involving a capital of more than | to Soper from the course he hai preseribed for him- 
three millions of dollars. To work these lines | self. In the extension of education, he would rely 
costs annually 720 tons of zinc, worth $57,000; | mainly on the parochial an In relation to 
more than a million pounds of nitric acid, - p= age Ne seam a sa de 
= 7 : 4 e duly 0 . ernment, witho aescenading 10 
worth $117,000, and $27,000 worth of mer | a system of espionage, to keep a watch over the 
cury, besides a considerable value in sulphuric |; 


Fix on his cross thy tearful sight ; 
There thy propitiation see ; 
“ Easy his yoke—his burden light ;” 
He whispers, “ come to me.” 


O’er thee with tenderest love He yearns ; 

Thy guilt, thy grief, thy misery, 

The:e are th’ inducements He discerns, 
For loving thee. 


Mourner! canst thou such love resist ? 
Those arms outstretched to welcome thee ? 
Be every doubt and fear dismissed ! 

He whispers, “‘ come to me.” 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


. movements of such parties, that the hospitality of 
acid, Ke. England might not be abused. 
nina } Reform meetings continue to be held. At one 


It is computed that there were 7,984,967 per | held at Birmingham, it was resolved that the vote by 


: ; : c *| ballot should be the sine qua non to any new reform 
sons carried on railroads in the United States, | pj). At a similar one held at Lambeth, it was re- 


last year, and about 86 killed and 47 injured. solved that the termination of the Russell ministry 
Most of the killed were employees of the com- | should not deter the men of that borough from press- 
panies. ‘There were 11,957 persons earried for ing 4 a aene reform of the representation. in 
> ; -_ the House of Commons. 

Soy Se ot Bibs, Thomas Moore, the poet, died on the 26th of the 
Second month, in the 72d year of his age. 

France —Tbe Paris correspondent of the London 
Times states that the elections are a source of much 
disquietude to the Government, which has not been 
able to obtain such candidates as were desired.— 
Several who had been at first adopted, had since 
been set aside; and for some days the information 





“ AFTER THE FIRE A STILL SMALL VOICE.” 


** Come unto me.’’—Matt. xi. 28. 


Mourner! to thee the Saviour speaks ; 
Turn from the stranger’s voice and flee : 
Thy weary, wandering soul he seeks: 
He whispers, “ come to me,’ 
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received from the Prefects renders it probable that 
the number of these who will go to the polls will 
be so small as to deprive the elections of the moral 
authority which the Government so greatly needs. 
In many places the candidates are such as the Go- 
vernment would have desired to reject, but has been 
obliged to accept rather than expose itself to certain 
defeat by opposition. Some of the opposition can- 
didates had declared that, if elected, they would 
refuse to take the oath prescribed by the Conatite. 
tion. The discontent among the French soldiers is 
said to be daily increasing. 

It is reported that a note has been transmitted 
from the Emperor Nicholas to the President, inti- 
mating that the Cabinet at St. Petersburg will 
not admit of the transformation of the President 
into an Emperor, or the introductien of any new 
dynasty into Europe. Since its receipt, the French 
and Austrian Governments have been less fnendly, 
inasmuch as Nicholas declares that if Austria moves 
one step to assist France in disturbing the treaty of 
Vienna, he will march an army to theaid of Prussia. 

As regards the alliance between France and Aus- 
tria, against the rest of Europe, the feeling in Paris 
is that peace will be maintained. 

The Minister of Public Works has ordered the 
Prefects to cause al] steam apparatus employed in 
manufactories to be subjected, before being receiv- 
ed, to a pressure three times greater than will be 
ordinarily put on. 


SwitzerLanp.—There appears every reason to 
believe that Austria and France in concert, will 
shortly commence hostile operations on the Swiss 
frontier. It is expected that Geneva and Vaud will 
be occupied by French troops, and Ticina by those 
of Austria. The influence of England and Prussia 
will be exerted to prevent this iniquitous invasion 
of the tights of Switzerland. 

Dewmarxk.—In an official conference held in the 
Schloss, at Kiel, the commissaries of Prussia and 
Austria have formally transferred the government 
of the Duchy of Holstein to the Commissary of Den- 
mark, Count Reventlow Criminil. 

IraLy.—Letters from Messina say that the shock 
of an earthquake was felt in that city, which so 
alarmed the inhabitants as to cause hundreds to 
sleep out of their houses. Volcanic action con- 
tinues to be felt at Melfi. 

A letter from Rome, of the 17th, states that the 
police had been for some days past actively engaged 
in arresting persons in the provinces, who had cel- 
oreiae the anniversary of the Roman Republic on 
the 9th. 


Care or Goop Horr.—Accounts from the Cape 
to ist mo. 26th, have been received. The war 
still continued and the rs contain heart-rending 
accounts of the state of the country ; of assassina- 
tions, the destruction of crops and the burning of 
the houses of the inhabitants. Several engagements 
had taken place, in which a number of Kaffirs and 
a few of the British were killed. It was considered 
probable that nearly all the Mission stations would 
be entirely destroyed. 

Cu111.—Accounts from Valparaiso under date of 
ist.mo.26th, state that the political difficulties which 
had agitated this country appear to be at an end. 
The revolutionists had disbanded and returned to 
their homes, and peace and tranquillity again pre- 
vailed. The commercial and financial affairs of the 
country were prosperous. 


REVIEW. 


Cusa.—Many improvements are going on in 
various parts of Cuba, and railroads and turnpikes 
are progressing under the patronage of the Captain 
General. General Pavia, Governor of Matanzas, 
has been suspended by the Captain General, and a 
Commission has been issued to inquire into his con- 
duct in reference to the recent landing of large car- 
goes of slaves at Matanzas. General Concha has 
issued the most stringent orders for the prevention 
of the traffic, in fulfilment of the treaties with 
Great Britain. Nearly all the principal functiona- 
ries at Trinidad have been suspended from their 
employment, some of whom have arrived at Havana 
and been confined in the castle of Principe for con- 
nivance with the slave-traders. 


From THe Rio Granpe.—The accounts from the 
Rio Grande are contradictory, but that which appears 
most probable, is, that Carvajal had attacked Cam- 
argo, but had been repulsed and obliged to retreat, 
leaving behind him all his artillery and ammunition. 
The fugitives escaped to the American side of the 
river. 


Tue Istumus.—By the steamship United States 
we have dates from Chagres tothe ist inst. It was 
reported at Panama that General Herrera was about 
to return to resume the government of Central Amer- 
ica. Panama is represeited as being crowded with 
emigrants waiting an opportunity to procure a pas- 
sage to San Francisco. Provisions were high and 
scarce at Chagres. 

The steamer E] Dorado from Chagres, arrived at 
New York onthe 15th inst., bringing California 
dates to the 18th of Jast month. She brings 
$1,428,000 in gold dust, and 133 passengers. Sev- 
eral wrecks on the coast of Oregon are reported. 
The steamer General Warren, it appears, was lost 
on the 28th of Ist month, on the bar at the mouth 
of the Columbia river; and forty two persons per- 
ished. The vessel and cargo were totally lost. 


Domestic. Concress.—Searcely any progress 
in national affairs has been made by this body dur- 
ing the past week. President-making, personal 
disputes and speeches that lead to nothing, oecupy- 
ing the time that should be devoted to objects of 
importance. 

‘he only action we find worth recording is a bill 
reported to the Senate on the 8th inst., by Senator 
Hunter, from the Finance Committee, changing ex- 
isting Jaws regulatiug the coinage of silver. 

The bill provides that from and after June 1st, 
1842, the weight of the half-dollar shall be 192 
grains, and of the quarter-dollar, dime and half- 
dime respectively, one-half, one-fifth and one-tenth 
of said half-dollar, which coin is made a legal tender 
in payment of al] sums not exceeding five dollars. 
The bill also provides for the coinage of gold pieces 
of the value of three dollars. 


Pennsytvanta Lecistaturr.—A memorial frcm 
the brewers and malters of Philadelphia, against 
the passage of the Maine Liquor Law, was present- 
ed to the Senate on the 9th inst. 

The bill supplementary to the act incorporating 
the Pittsburg and Erie Railroad has been vetoed by 
Gov. Bigler. His objection is, the giving of au- 
thority to municipal corporations to subseribe for 
stock. 

The bill authorizing the Banks of this Common- 
wealth to issue notes of the denominations of one, 
two, and three dollars, was lost in the Senate by a 
vote of 16 yeas to 17 nays. 
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